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FROM THE PORT FOLTO. 


ann 
FARRAGO. 


éThere is notalent so useful towards rising in the world, or which puts mest 
more out of the reach of fortune, than that quality, generally possessed by 
the dullest sort of men, and in common speech, called piscRETION.” 
Dean Swift. 
A cloudy atmosphere and a fit.of spleen having confederated and locked 
yp all the. powers of my invention and memory, ] sallied out of my chamber, 
and sought for a key to liberate them that they might furnish a Farrago. 


I was proceeding, thrice gentle reader, totell thee a story of “a king of 
Bohemia and seven castles,” in the Shandean style, which rejects Aristotle's 
mode, and Dr. Wall’s figures, and figures of Franklin’s arithmetic, and ix 
short, all figures—but figures rhetorical); when whom should I meet, in my 
flowery path, but one of their worships and reverences, who austerely bend- 
ing his bréw, cried out with a true Critic’s yell, “How now madcap whither 
doyor'wander? You are metaphor mad—the devil’s-in you. You are om 
the very verge of absurdity. None of your flights, in the name of Locke and 
Leibnitz, out, talk like a man of this world. Why what a curvetiing palfrey 
more restive than any romance, is that samie imagination on whose neck you 
have thrown the reins, Do: dismount, my frantic friend, and stride som« 
sober beast from our stable ; or if obstinately attached to your hobby, you 
vill ride on, at least procure a martingale, and then your vicious jade will 
pace all gently like a blind horse ata funeral, as the curate of Coventry 
iaith,” shee 


This Mderman’s advice sodamped my volatile spirits, that were hurry- 
*§me as usual ‘“‘to Thebes, to Anthens,’ or the Lord, knows where, that, 
‘ler taking twoor three pensive turns through that street, 1 returned to 
My, desk, and with chastened feelings immediately wrote the followiig 

1 sod BSSA¥Y, ON WORLDLY PRUDENCE, 

When we meditate the historysof man,y-or nations, we find individuals 
Pulenty and communiti¢s powerfulyif the cbid maxims of rigid prudence 
*"e puncfiliously observed.’ Onshe other hand, when the eccentric ‘impaticut 
“the bound ariesy which this Fro¢s@itwme hasmerkedoul.;presume to war- 
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-der-at the beckon of passion or “fancy then- poverty; distress” and—con = 


from the world form only a small part of the chilean of inevitable: cons. 
quences. Dryden, Otway, Savage, Shenstone, Goldsmith, Chatterton, Burns, 
the younger Lyttleton, an¢ Rousseau, were men af sublimated imaginations, 
children of impulse, contemners of authority. They despised the perfect law of 
prudence : and gentiles of genius, were @ law untothemaclves. Rejecting the 
steady light, which the planners of prudence would shed on their way, they 
chose to follow the meteor of fancy, whose aspect was brilliant, though its 
guidance was delusive.—W hat baleful consequences have ensued from this 
illfated preference! Did not the want of prudence com pef Dryden to huddle 
together the discordant scenes of rhyming tragedy, to become a scrivener in 
a bookseller’s shop and to leave his classical versions unfinished, that obscen. 
ity, exchanged for an obu/usy might be ready at the period of stipulation? 
\Was_not Otway..choaked. by a biscuit greedily. swallowed to appease impor- 
tunate hunger, because he chose poetically to paint an orphan’s distress, 
rather than by Cheapside industy to relieve his own ? Did not titled Tyrco- 
nel turn Savage out of doors, for not retireing to bed at midnight, and, amid 
the fervors of poetry and wine, for ““madly chaunting his joy,” at an unsea- 
sonable hour ? Did not ruder beings tham the nymphs and dryads, haunt 
the gardew of Shenstone? . And were not his bowers blighted and his days 
embittered, because he loved raral elegance, a fantastic mistress, rather 
than the frugal crone, economy, that domestic animal? Did not imprudence 
exile Goldsmith to Flandérs and to France, to prepose tame theses at Ley- 
den, and to fiddle to the peasants of Provence ?) Did not Chatterton indig- 
nantly swallow arsenic, because he wonld not obsequiously bow to a patron, 
and because he would turn over the volumes of the ancient time, rather 
than the *‘the tape-tied trash” ofan attorney ? Did not Burns, by a hasty 
marriage. postpone his interest to his affection, and from excess of social ar- 
dor, and the unbridled love of fame, hurry from safe obscurity to the peril- 
ous metropolis, where the bowl of pleasure debilitated the finer energies, 
and abridged the life of the improvident bard? Was not the junior lord 
Lyttleton, the gallant and the gay, shunned by every woman in Worcester- 
shire, as if, to quote his own expressions, “he had been Zarqzen himself, ie- 


cause-he was an imprudent Jover?” Yes,he who was. “all charm,” who | 


could thunder with vehement eloquence, against a proud and imposing mi- 
istry, and “with the world,” by the brilliancyof effusions, most careless and 
confidential, has been bespattered from oblogny’s foulest kennel ; a themt 
for sobbing Puritans, and for bridling prudes, because he chose °for his 
motto, Yt 

“ Indulge and to thy genius freely give, 

‘‘For not to live at ease is not to live.” 

Lastly, to conclude this melancholy description of “the follics ofthe wis' 
Rousseau, who, though justly censureable for many faults, must’be Allow | 
to possess much of the inspiration of genius, having attempted to teach mat 
in “Emelius” to govern him in the “social compact,” and enchant him in 
“Bjoise,” has been prosecuted for eccentricity of conduct, and paradex at 
expression. He was banished from his natal canton, his book was burned b/ 
a common hangman, perhaps, misconstrued in an archiepiscopal mandat; 
the sanity of his intellects has been doubted by Burke ;:a postive precep** 
is sure that he was a madman ; and the genius of Geneva has bers ar = 
Tunbridge, by the Rev. Vicessimus Knox. 
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tae tis turn aside, O ve careless onés, from such “a stone of stumbling,” 
and a “rock of offence,” as ifidiseretion, and strive to attain’ Dutch virtues. 
No longer dream of the ‘vale’-of - Vauclaése, or “rove tliro’ the classic 

ves of Tuscany ; expatiate no more over French or Italian lawns, but 
hasten to the dykes Of Holland! “Plunge into’thé Schekit, 6f the Maise, and 
kke the souls of the fabled ancients, recent from the lake of Lethe, ye will 
rise and leave behind not only memory; but imagination, passion, genius, and 
all which to imprudence appertains. Like Hollanders’beprudent, and like 
Hollanders you will be rich. Remember the arts by which the Dutch mer- 
chant, or the American speculator, | 





“ Encrease their store, 
“From six in the hundred, te six hundred more.” 


Remember that at Japan where the Paganism of the natives demands, as 2 
preliminary’ to traffic, the abjuration of our religion, a Dutchman tréquently 
tramples on the’cross, and renounces christianity for cimnamon and cloves:— 
Remember that when the Netherlands, impatient of the Spanish yoke, im- 
pred Elizabeth to rescue them’ from the tyranny of the prince of Parma, 
the prudent Mynheers»were willing to sell, at an advanced price, gunpowder 
for the use-of that very artillery, which ,was to be employed.against them- 
selves ! 


LIS TTR RE VE TO HG Herr r 
JOURNAL OF A VISIONARY LADY. 


Tuesday. Saw Philander for’the second time. He asked m# 
how I did, and joined Sempronia frequently fixing his eyes on me; 
full-of a tender expression, which I well knew how to interpret. 
Then the tone of his voice, when he enquired after my health; be- 
trayed so lively an interest; such exquisite sensibility, as communi- 
cated a correspondent emotion to my heart. 

Wednesday. Philander called, and announced the marriage of a 
young man to a woman some years older than himself. His deli- 
cacy prevented his looking at'me during the recital ; but could not 
mistake his meaning, in:producing so stricking an example to lessen 
my reluctance, when he shall explain the nature of his sentiments. 

Thursday. He took aw airing with Sempronia, in the curricle. 
His bow to me, as he gotoin, plainly spoke the regreti he felt at 
being obliged, in decorum, to atteiud the lady of the house, and how 
much rather he would take a fete a tete walk with me ; and I con- 
versed, during my solitary ramble, with his dear idea. , 
Friday. - Sempronia informed me that Philander was soon to be 
married to her eldest daughter, Aurelia. In this intelligence, I 
found the solution of his silence towards me. He was engaged by 


promise tothe young and rich Aurélia, and could not fullow the 


dictates of his heart. I saw, planly enough,a stifled. sorrow in his 
eyes, which made my heart ache. 

Saturday. A-strange incident, which stiil sets the heart of Phi- 
lander in a higher light. Aurelia has refused him, and he has ab- 
ruptly taken leave of all the family, except me, whoin he never spok« 
to. Hecould not speak to me, ‘vii wishing to declare hopes, 
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Pee seein en, 
family, he could not mention them so suddenly ; besides, he must 
de uncertain whether my dignity would permit me toreceive Aurelia’, 
rejected lover, Adas ; I fear my eyes.can have left him no doubt 
of that. He will certainly write. Pagel | : 
Sunday. During a longsolitary morning, F employed, myself jn 
making various copies of an answer to the letter Lexpeeted from 
Philander, and settling what would be the best mode of conduct | 
ought to pursue. | Fas 
Monday. saw Sempronia so afflicted for the loss of so good 
an establishment for Aurelia, that I resolved to abandon it for my; 


self, and even determined to refuse Philander, should he make me 
an offer. . 


Tuesday By Sempronia’s invitation, Philander appeared again, 
and Aurelia seemed to receive him with more complacency, Idoubt 
not but it will end in their union. I begin to.-besconvinced, that 
Philander’s love for me has no foundation but in my fancy. 


LOGAL ATTACHMENT. 

There is a silent chronicle of past hours in the inanimate things, amidst 
which they have been spent, that gives us back the affections, the regrets of 
our former days, that gives back their joys without tumult, their griets with- 
out poignancy, and produces equally from both, a pensive pleasure; which 
those who have retired from the world, or, whom ,particular circumstances 
have somewhat estranged will be peculiarly fond of indulging. There is a 
certain attachment to place and things, by which the town, the house, the 
room, in which we live, have a powerful influetice Gver us. He must bea 
very dull, or a very dissipated man, who, after a month’s absence, can open 
his.own door without emotion, even though he has. no relation or friend to 
“s'come him within. It has been observed, that this attachment to. inani- 
viare objects discovering itself in a sort of silent converse with an old ’accus- 
romed chair, for instance, or bed, or any other piece of furniture, to which 
we have been long used, is Gharacteristically Engush : but the Sérmio of Ca. 
tnilus seems to prove that the old Romans had hearts to feel the same do. 
mestic sympathies. 

“ Catullus saw, once more, the lucid tide, 
Around the green banksof his Sirmio roll, 

And hail’é his tranquil home, now.dim-descry/d ; 
Happy, at length, his laboursJaid aside, 

Amid his oliv’d island to repose ¢ 
Here on my old couch, the master cried, 

Shail I dismiss a train of wakeful woes ; 

Here in delicious sleep, my heavy. eye-lids close,” 

enw OL! 
SENTIMENT. 

Fvery thing becomes a subject for séntiment in a heart of sensibility. 
F very object in the universe excites in a man of feeling sensations of tender- 
ness and gratitude. In all he sees the beneficent hand of the Creator ; he 
gathers hs gifts in the productions of the earth ; he sees his table ¢overed 
by his care ; he sleeps under his almighty protection, and acknowledges, 
with gratitude, that to him he owes the peaceful sensations that.attend him 
in waking ; he receives his misfortunes as iessons, his pleasures as favours : 
the blessings which are enjoyed by those he loves, are new subjects for his 
homage. If the sightof the great God of the universe is precluded to his 
feeble sight he yet acknowledges him in all his works, as the common parent 
of mankind. Thus to honour his s@preme bounties, is the best way in which 
man can serve the omnipotent Being. Oh sentiment! thou charm. of life . 
is there a heart so impenetrab never to have felt thy soft influence? 1s 
there a mortal so unfortunate agmever to have given thee the sweet tribute 
of a tear ? Those scenes of gatef¥ and pleasure that are produced by the v 
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yacity of sentiment, exhaust nature only for a minute to reanimate it with 
fresh vigour ; these scenes are neyer dangerous. 

In propotion as we advance im age, every sentiment becomes concentred ; 
we lose every day something of what we most valued, and itis never repla- 
ced. Thus we die by’degrees, till at length loving nothing but ourselves, we 
cease to feel, and to live, ere we have ceased to exist. But q man of sensi- 
bility exerts all hispowers against this anticipated death; when he feels the 
cold seize the extremities, he collects about him all his native warmth ; the 
more he loses, the stronger becomes his attachment'to what 1s left, Sand he 
jsunited in a manner to his last object, by the ties of all the others. 

Rousseau. 





LOVERS. 

The influence of a bold, insolent, intriguing woman, who attracts lovers by 
coguetiry, and preserves them by improper concessions, extends only to tri- 
fling things, in which she is obeyed with the servility of a ‘slave, on serious 
and important questions, she loses all her authority. But anamiable, mild, 
sensible woman, who obliges her lovers to respect her, who ig reserved and 
modest, strengthening love by esteem, sends them from one end of the globe 
to the other by a look, to war, to glory, to death, wherever she pleases. This 
empire so honourable, so flattering, seems to me worth all the pains that can 
be taken to obtain it. 

Brantome says, that in the early days of France, a young lady who had a 
talkative lovér required of him an absolute and unlimited silence, which he 
observed so exactly for two years, that he was supposed to have lost his 
speech by some disorter. One day that they were In a large company, his 
mistress, who in those days that courtship was carried on with more reserve 
than it is now, was not known for such, said, she could cure ‘him immediately 
with one word, which she did by saying, sfear. ‘4 

Is there not something great and heroit in this love ? “What could the 
philosophy of Pythagoras, with all is ostentation, haveproduced superior to 
it? What woman of the present age could engage suth'a compliance from 
her lover, even fora day, though she were torepay it by her-choicest smiles ? 

Lovers find a thousand ways to soften the pain of absence, and to approach 
each other in a moment ; their attraction resists tye law of distance ; they 
would touch, though placed at different’ends of the world. Sometimes they 
even see each other more frequent in absence, than when they meet daily ; 
for as soon as either of them is alone, their ideas bring them together again 
immediately. 

Inconstancy and love are incompatible ; the lover who is said to change, 
floes not change ; he either begins, or ceases to love. 

The lover who praises‘imagimary perfections in the object of his love, sees 
them, in fact, what they appear to him ; he is not a flatterer, though he flat- 
ters ; he deceives, without disgracing himself; and we may esteem, though 
we do not believe him, : 

As the idolator enriches the object of his worship with his choicest treas- 
ures, the lover, all pérfect.as.he thinks his mustress, is ever seeking new 
ornaments to adorn her ; shesdoes not require them. to, please him ; but it is 
a satisfaction to him to.adern her; it isa new homage that he thinks he is 
paying her; it is a new imtefest that he gives to the pleasure of contemplat- 
inghe>. He thinks everyernameiit misplaced that dees not adorn supreme 
beauty, ibid. 





INGRARITUPE. 

Ingratitude would not be so frequently the subject of complaint if usurious 
benefits were less'‘common, ’tis so natural to love those who are kind to us. 
The heart of man isnot greatefuly though it is self ntevested, © We seldomer 
see those who have been obliged, ungrateful, than those who oblige them, 
selfish. IfJ purchase a benefit I infor the price of it; but if you pre- 
tend to bestow a gift on me, yet ake me pay a high price for it, you 
are guilty of a fraud. . The hea ives. laws only from... itself, those 
wha would enslave disengage it ; e who leave it at liberty that at, 
tack it. This is the yoice of nat pyer. cid a real benefit produce in- 
gratitude. ibid. 
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The censure of ignorance is th 
wicked is the good man’s crown. 

When Envy snarls a 
Then wears the bard 


—- 


SNUTF. 


A delicate pinch ! oh how it tingles up 


‘The titileted nose ; and fills the eyes 


And breast, till in one comfortable sneeze 
eer collected pleasure bersts.at last! 
i rare Columbus ! thou shalt be for this . 
"The, only, Christopher in my Kalerdar. 
Why but.for thee the uses of the Nose 


Were half unknown, and its capacity 


_ Of joy. The summer gale that from the heath, 
At midnoon glittering with the golden furze, 
Bears its balsamic odour, but provokes 
Mot satiates the sense ; and all the flowers, 
That with their unsubstantial fragrance tempt 
i int, bloom for so short a space, 


And 
That the year the Nostrils would keep Lent, 


But that the kind Tobacconist admits 


No winter in his work ; when Nature sleeps 
His wheels roll on, and still administer 


A itude of joy, a tangible smell. 


is Peru and those Golcondan mines 


Tothee Virginia ? miserable 


realms 





‘They furnish gold for knaves and gems for fools ; 


But thine are common comforts ! to omit 


Pipe-panegyric and tobacco praise, 


Think what the general joy the snuff-box gives, 
Europe, and far above Pizarro’s name 

Write Raleigh in thy records of renown ! 

Him iet the school-boy bless if he behold 

His master’s box produced, for when he sees 


The thumb and finger of Authority 


Stuffi up the nostrils ; when hat, head, and wig 
Shake all ; when on the waistcoat black the dust 
Or drop falls brown ; soon shall the brow severe 


Relax, and from vituperative lips 





MARY. 


*T was morning, and Mary arose, 
Her stockings and garters put on ; 
Instinctively followed her nose, 


And waiked with her back to the sun. 


ie A milled, and the woods were illumed ; 

she sighed, and the vales were depre 

She breathed, and the air was perfumed 
She frowned, and saw nature 


She nodded, the trees nodded 


(ae * 
t 


She murmured, and so did the 3 
She wopt, and the evening dew 


Fell in tears on the neighboring hill. 


She stept, and fair flowers sprang up ; ~ 
She blushed, and the rose looked more red ; 

She was hungry, she went /Home and supt ; 

went to bed. 


She was tired, and 


Cc 







of wisdom, as the hatred of the 


disapproves, 
ath that Genius loves. 






_ Words that of birch remind aot, sounds of praise, 
And jokes that muse? be laugh’d at shall proceed. 


Southey. 


Short. Mag. 
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TRY. 


THE ORPHAN BOY’S TALE. 
BY MRS. OPIE. . 

Stay, lady : stay, for mercy’s sake, 
And hear a helpless, orphan’s tale! 
Ah! sure my looks must pity wake,— 

*Tis want that makes my cheeks so 
pale. 
Yet I was once a mother’s pride, 
And my brave father’s hope and joy; 
But in the Nile’s proud fight he died, 
AndI am now an Orfhan Boy. 


Poor foolish child ! how pleas’d was J, 
When news of Nelson’s victory came, 
Along the crowded streets to fly, 

And see the lighted windows flame ! 
To force me home my mother sought, 
She could not bear to sce my joy ; 
For with my father’s life twas bought, 
And made mea poor Orphan Boy. 


The people’s shouts were long and loud, 
My mother, shudd’ring clos’d her 
ears ; [crowd : 
“ Rejoice ! rejoice !” still cried the 
My mother answer’d with her tears. 
“ Why are you crying thus,” said I, 
“ While others laugh and shout witb 
joy an 
She kiss’d me—and with such a sigh ! 
She call’d me her poor OrfiAan Bay! 


“What is an orphan boy ?”—said I 
W hen suddenlyshe gasp'd for breath, 
And her eyesclos’d: i shriek’d for aid, 
But,ah! her eyes were clos’d in death! 
My hardships since | will not tell : 
But, now no more a parent’s joy, 
Ah! lady, I have learn’d too weil, 
What ’tis to be an Orfihan Boy. 


r fed ! 













Not to the grave, not to the 
- Soul 
Descend to contemplate 

The form that once was dea 
Feed not on thoughts so leathy ho 
The Spirit is not there 
That kindled that dead cye, 








That throbb’d in that cold heart, 
That in that motionless hand 
Has met ay friendly grasp. 
The Spirit is not there ! 
It is but lifeless, perishable, flesh 
That moulders in the grave, 
Earth, air and waters ministering par- 
ticles . 
Now to the elements 
Resoly’d, their uses done. 
Not to the grave, not to the grave, my 
Soul, 
Follow thy friend beloved, 
The Spirit is not there ! 


Often together have we talk’d of death; 
How sweet it were to see 
All doubtful things made clear ; 
How sweet it were with powers 
Such as the Cherubim, 
To view the depth of Heaven ! 
O Edmund! thou hast first 
Begun the travel of Eternity ! 
I gaze amid the stars, 
And think that thou art there, 
Unfetter’d as the thought that follows 
thee. 


And we have often said how sweet it 
were 
With unseen ministry of angel power 
To watch the friends we loved, 
Edmund : we did not err ! 
Surely 1 have felt thy presence ! thou 
hast given . 
A birth to holy thought, 
Hast kept me from the world unstain'd 
and pure. 
Edmund ! we did not err! 
Our best affections here 
They are not like the toys of infancy ; 
The Soul outgrows them not, 
We do not cast them off, 
Ohi if it could be so 
It were indeed a dreadful thing to die ! 


-| Not to the grave, not to the grave, my 


















«Soul, 
Follow thy friend beloved ! 
Bat inthe lonely hour 
But in the evening walk 
itik'that he companies thy solitude’; 
Think that he holds with thee 
Mysterious intercourse ; 
ad tho” Remembrance wake a tear, 
There will be joy in grief. 


ON LIFE. (engage, 
g life is short, where virtuous men 
to the bad one moment is an age ! 
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DISTRESSING INTELLIGENCE. 


.. “The ship Essex, Orne,.of Salem, having arrived at Mocha, with $60,00¢, 
: chase & Cato of Coffee, and finding none Could be had at, market, was 
>: at a Toss | oh Raa When an English merchatt advised him to proceed 

a 60 mités farther up to 4 town called Hadido, where hé said coffee’ could be 
i's obtained at’; a Yower ‘rate than at Mocha, and offered to go and exethte fhe 

; wholé biisiness for only 21-2 per.cent commission. This advice was agreed 
to The pirate‘Mahomed Tkle, who. was at Mocha at the time, by scme 
“Wieass Came'ts the Knowledge of afl these circumstances, and had the-ad. 
dress to persuade Captain Orne.to receive.on board about 30 of his Crew to 
help to nay ee the vessel, and pilot her to Hadidé. The Essex sailed in 
company with the pirate ship; night approached—but, alas! not one of the 
unforttingte crew Weré fated to behold their country again, or the light af 





i another,day-_ At a giv€n Signal the pirates on board fell upon the crew with oii 
1) their kiiiyes, th€ Corsair ranged along side and in a few minutes not an J- 
merican was left to tell the'sad tale of their destruction ! The headless body ole 
af i Captain and mutilated carcase of the Englishman, floated on shore, 
: > Fecogmized, received the rites of burial in a far distant land—The 
Essex was plundered and burat—This Mahomed Ikle sails in a strong well 
atmeéd téssel, with a numerous Grew made up of fanatics like himself, and 
efiemies*to every nation, excepting their owm, the Wahabees. He is said te 
be distingwished.for his enormities on the Red Séa.” 
o_o a, Oh? ds their not some chosen curse, Che 
: ‘Some hidden thinder in the stores of Heaven, | ] 
| ' * #°""* Red with uncomnion wrath, to blast the man” 
La ? ; ; 
Who makes such tragic deeds the business of his life. my 
j it ; SPLLILI LILO LL OS cle! 
MARRIAGES. a 
i In this.town, Mr, James Felt, to Miss Sally Allen. wee 
i : {The Marriage of the Rev. Mr. Emerson’has been fudlichy contradicted.} ai 
SSSI LISI SIS hoi 
sf DEATHS. . foo 
j At Newburyport, Mr. Timothy Dexter, in the 66th year of his age—self- not 
4 stvled “Lord Dexter, first in the East.” He lived one of the most excen- | 


tric men of his'time. “Node but himeelfeould be his parallel.” 

At Charlestown, Thomas Sparhawk, esq. of Portsmonth, aged 33. 

In this town, Mrs. AntiSavage, aged 40, wife of Ezekiel Savage, esq.— 
Mrs. — Briges, wife of Mr. Lemuel Briggs—Mr. Abner Hill} aged 22, 
in consequence of a fall from a house.—Mr. Josiah Choate, aged 27.24Mr. 
‘Nathan Greely, aged 29; lately from Dunbarton, N.H—A Child of it, 
he Elijal Falter — : = 


- ae ed ee 
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——— ee a re ee ee ee ee ee es -—— ee Sl 
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Prince's Meeting+Fouse. 
alf yearly, in advance.) 
FULLX(RECKEIVED. . 


CORRECTLY EXECUTED. 
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a ' COM MUNICATION 


BOOK, BLANK, & JOB. Pr 
















